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The Will to Practice 

By Charles H. Farnsworth, Teachers College, N. Y. City. 



(Editor's Note: In this and the 
two following articles will be found 
extracts from some of the significant 
addresses given at the M. T. N. A., 
a brief report of which appeared in 
our January issue. ) 

Two modes of procedure are open 
to the teacher. He can do what the 
animal-trainer does, teach the pupil 
largely through imitation without 
awakening his intelligence, and 
through such action the technique 
necessary to accomplish the desired 
end, will be acquired; or he may 
waken in the pupil a sense of the sig- 
nificance of what practice is to ac- 
complish so interesting and fasci- 
nating to him that he gladly under- 
goes the necessary work for its re- 
alization. In the first procedure, 
where the impulse for practice is 
some form of external imitation, the 
emphasis is almost entirely on the 
first two stages of the practice-pro- 
cess, namely, repetitions for form- 
ing habits of what is to be done. On 
the other hand, when practice is un- 
dertaken because the pupil sees the 
significance of the practice in rela- 
tion to what he wishes to do, the em- 
phasis changes to the third stage, 
where the intention in all that is 
done becomes the important factor. 

The difference between the older 
and the newer methods of procedure 
is not so much in what is done as in 
how it is done. Scales will be prac- 
ticed, but, instead of performing 
them with mechanical regularity, 
they will be produced with so much 



careful attention that they not only 
will always be performed accurately, 
but the slightest wish for shading or 
phrasing will be realized with a mini- 
mum of attention. In other words, 
while it is the aim in these aspects 
of the technique to free the attention 
from direct control, the process by 
which this end is readied is through 
most careful and exacting attention 
to details in the repetitions that are 
performed. Exact repetition, or 
formal drill, thus has its place, but 
with this difference, that, while in 
the older forms of practice mere 
repetition was all that was required, 
in the new education the most in- 
tense thought is demanded at first, 
and, as the automatic control be- 
comes established, these very ele- 
ments of scale, arpeggio, or chord 
are practiced with reference to dyna- 
mics, phrasing and relation to larger 
groups. Thus the demand on the at- 
tention for performing the simple 
stages of the practice, will not be les- 
sened as automatic control is gained, 
but the attention will pass on into 
a more complex control of the same 
processes. 

The same thing is true in voice- 
production. To depend simply on ac- 
curate thinking for the proper tone- 
production of each vowel-color that 
a song may demand would hardly 
give the necessary habit of tone-pro- 
duction. This should be so auto- 
matically at the singer's command 
that his whole attention can be di- 
rected to its effective use in inter- 
preting the song. 
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Good practice should not stop with 
the attention which takes heed only 
of correct repetitions, making it pos- 
sible to read Waverley novels dur- 
ing the process, but the attention 
should be constantly occupied with 
the exercise of each particular scrap 
of technique that is gained with ref- 
erence to its effective use. This was 
constantly noticeable in the illustra- 
tion of the bicycle-riding. There was 
no danger there of the attention be- 
ing simply absorbed in the handle- 
bars or the pedals, for then a thor- 
ough rubbing in the gravel was the 
punishment. Hence the end for 
which the technique of the pedals and 
the handle-bars was being mastered, 
was being constantly kept in view, 
with a penalty attached. If some 
clever genius could invent a piano 
that would knock over every pupil 
who was satisfied with simply 
mechanically working his fingers, 
what an intensity of effort there 
would be developed to make the 
playing expressive. The will in 
practice, instead of being divided, 
partly attending to the repetitions 
and partly wool-gathering, would be 
focussed on the results for which the 
practicing was being done. We 
should thus have the will to practice. 
But the piano does not throw us as 
a wheel does. We can sit comfort- 
ably at the key-board and go through 
a flabby, spineless exercise, forming 



as many bad habits as good, and, 
worst of all, forming the most dan- 
gerous, and (using the word in its 
deep significance) immoral habit of 
pretending to do something that we 
are not really doing. It seems to 
me that much of the practice that is 
done cannot be from any serious de- 
sire on the part of those who do it to 
express the beautiful, but simply be- 
cause they wish to be doing some- 
thing — a sort of soporific way of 
passing the time. There is an ap- 
pearance of a great deal being done, 
but the soul of it all is absent. 

Our problem, then, besides its ser- 
ious artistic consequences, has a 
moral aspect. It can be solved only 
when the deepest intuition of the 
pupil is aroused with reference to 
what he wishes to do, so that he re- 
alizes that every time he presses the 
keys down, or utters a tone in mel- 
ody, he is not only recording what 
he does, but also forming habits that 
affect the purpose for which the arts 
exist. It is because this purpose is 
neglected that so much of practice, 
both abroad and in this country, fails 
to bear fruit. While making allow- 
ance for the actual lack of poetic 
feeling, we must admit that there is 
more poetic ability smothered and 
lost by bad practice than is saved. 
Hence the importance of emphasizing 
the intention for which the technique 
is attained — the Will to Practice. 



A New Mission for the Violin 

By Paul Stoeving, Late Professor at Guildhall School and Trinity Col- 
lege of Music, London. 

The love and latent capabilities where unusual talent could not be 

for music among the lower middle- suppressed. True, singing has, like 

classes have never been tested except dancing, been for ages the cheap and 

in the comparatively rare instances gratifying pastime of the people. 



